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So firmly did the Romans believe in a system of die- 
tetics that Pliny asserts 79 that food affected not only a 
man's health, but his disposition as well. Nor did they 
content themselves with merely giving rules for the sick 
and the well. They even took up the question of 
longevity. Pliny tells us 80 that many persons attained 
extreme old age by eating bread soaked in wine, and 
allowing themselves no other food. Pollio Romilius 
lived to be one hundred years old. When asked by 
Augustus how he had attained this venerable age, he 
replied, 'by honey within, by oil without'. Diet in 
relation to weight was also considered. Pliny says 81 
that the person who wishes to gain flesh will do well to 
drink while taking food, but that those who wish to 
'reduce' should refrain from drinking. 

Many of our popular ideas or current theories in 
regard to dietetics seem to reecho those of the Romans, 
or to be derived therefrom. Celsus 82 says that there is 
more nourishment in bread than in any other food, 
especially in bread which is made from wheat. Pliny 
speaks 83 of the merits of autopyrus or whole wheat 
bread. Petronius 84 makes Habinnas, who has just 
returned from a funeral feast, say that he ate there 
coarse bread of unbolted flour and that he liked it better 
than the white, as it was so strengthening and was good 
for him as medicine. In connection with bread, how- 
ever, one theory is found which is opposed to the popu- 
lar belief of modern times, for Athenaeus 85 tells us that 
all bread is more wholesome when it is eaten hot than 
when it is eaten cold. We are rather surprised to read 
in Pliny 86 that water is more wholesome when it has 
been boiled, and that the best way to purify it is to boil 
it down to one-half. The Emperor Nero was aware of 
this fact; hence water for his daily draught was boiled, 
then cooled with snow. In contrast to the Emperor's 
luxuriousness there were even in those early days many 
medical men who asserted that the use of ice water, or 
its ancient equivalent, water cooled with snow, was 
highly injurious. An early edition of the Metchnikoff 
theory of sour milk and its beneficent qualities in pro- 
longing man's life is probably found in Pliny 87 . It is 
said, he writes, that Zoroaster lived in the wilderness 
thirty years, on cheese which was prepared in such a 
way as to render him insensible to the advance of old 
age. Celsus thought 88 , as do many of our own day, 
that the use of highly seasoned foods was injurious, as 
people are tempted by their agreeable taste to eat too 
much and also because condiments are in themselves 
unwholesome. It must be said that, judging by our 
one Roman cook book, the Apicius, De Re Coquinaria, 
the Romans were addicted to the use of condiments, and 
so were in need of a word of warning as to their bad 
effects. Just a few which may be mentioned from this 
work on the culinary art are pepper, which was lavishly 
used, caraway, fennel, thyme, coriander, mint, rue, 



parlsey, mustard, anise, ginger, and last, but by no 
means least, assafoetida. There is found in Celsus 89 
the current theory that sleep is promoted by lettuce and 
the poppy. To these soporific plants Celsus adds the 
mulberry and the onion. No reference is found to the 
carrot and its beautifying effect on the complexion, but 
in Pliny 90 one reads that onions impart a florid color. 
An apple a day keeps the doctor a way, says a modern 
proverb; in Athenaeus 91 , Diphilus recommends apples 
for digestion. In modern days Dr. Wiley tells us that 
the frying-pan is the greatest enemy of the American 
stomach. Celsus 92 recognized this enemy long ago, for, 
in his directions for those who are not strong, he says 
that it is better for them to eat meat which has been 
boiled or roasted. I have not been able to locate in 
Latin literature any admonition to 'Fletcherize', but 
perhaps such advice was superfluous in a world where 
even those who were most miserly of their time spent 
three hours at dinner. 

We may conclude, then, that, although the Greeks 
and Romans did not speak in terms of calories, vita- 
mines, proteids, fats, carbohydrates, they did have a 
system of dietetics, which was not merely a collection 
of old wives' tales, but was in many respects quite 
sound. It may be counted as one of the many things 
for which the modern world is far more indebted to the 
ancient than it realizes at the present day. 

The Harcum School. CORNELIA G. HARCUM. 

Bryn Mawr. 



THE REX NEMORENSIS 

Very meager are the sources of our knowledge con- 
cerning the King of the Grove, the Priest of Diana of 
the Underworld at her temple by Lake Nemi, near 
Aricia. Everything which can be deduced, conjectured, 
imagined, or hazarded about him will be found in J. G. 
Frazerj Golden Bough, Volumes 1-2, particularly in 
1. 1-6. Not much else of any value exists in modern 
literature. In the Athenaeum, No. 3024, page 477 
(October 10, 1885), is a valuable article, by Lanciani, 
on the Shrine of Diana Nemorensis. Something about 
the results of the excavations at the site of the temple 
will be found in the Bulletino dell' Instituto di Corre- 
spondenzaArchaeologica, 1885, 149 ff. Something more 
is in J. G. Hartung, Der Religion der Romer, 2.21 1-217 
(Erlangen, 1836). In Pauly's Real-Encyclopadie 
(Stuttgart, 1852), are two articles of some value: 
Aricia, 1.2. 1555; Trivia, VI.2.2147 1 . Valuable also is 
what is said of Diana's Festival in L. Preller, Romische 
Mythologie, 1.278 ff. (Berlin, 1886). See, finally, W. H. 
Roscher, Ausfuhriiches Lexicon der Griechischen und 
Romischen Mythologie, s. v. Diana, 1.1002-1011 
(Leipzig, 1 884) . It should be noted, however, that the 
investigation on which this article is based terminated 
in July, 1 9 1 4 ; something may have appeared since. 



"22.111. 
«2.18. 
"31.39-40. 
"11.242.' 



«°22.114. "23.41. 

"22.138. "Sat. 66. K 3.83. 

Compare Athenaeus 3.95. 
•H.2. 



■=2.2. 



"•2.32. "20.42. "3.20. 

'The article Aricia, by Huelsen, in Wissowa's revision of Paaly , 
1.2.822-823. adds nothing of importance (Stuttgart, 1896). 
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Seven inscriptions have some bearing on our knowl- 
edge of the Rex Nemorensis. None of these can be said 
to tell us anything about him, but they refer to the cult 
of which he was hierophant, or to its temple. They are 
C. I. L. 3.1773; Orelli, 1453-1457, 2212. The genuine- 
ness of more than one of Orelli's sheaf is suspected. 

Some 20 passages in 16 authors concern the Rex or 
the cult of the temple : 

Cato (quoted by Priscian, Peter's Historicorum 
Romanorum Fragmenta, page 52); Dionysius 6.32; 
Festus, s. v. Manius; Gratius Faliscus 483-492; 
Hyginus, Fabulae 261; Martial 12.67; Ovid, Ars 
Amatoria 259-260, Fasti 3.263-272, 6.756; Pausanias 
2.27; Servius on Vergil, Aeneid 2.1 16, 6.136, 7.515; 
Silius Italicus, Punica 4.366; Solinus 2.1 1; Statius, 
Silvae 3.1.52-60; Strabo 5.3.12; Sueto its, Caligula 
35; Valerius Flaccus, Argonautica 2.305; Vitruvius 
4.8.4. 

In the scanty literature referred to above many more 
references will be found, but they concern Aricia or 
Diana or Hippolytus or Virbius, not the Rex. 

Of the 20 references given above six are important: 
Cato; Gratius Faliscus; Ovid, Fasti 3.263-272; 
Pausanias; Servius on Vergil, Aeneid 6.136; Strabo. 

" Baltimore SC "° OL F ° R B ° YS ' EDWARD L. WHITE. 



REVIEWS 

The Greek Theater and its Drama. By Roy C. 
Flickinger. Chicago : The University of Chicago 
Press (1918). Pp. xxviii -f 358. 80 Illustrations. 
$3-00. 
This book deserves the highest commendation. It 
is one of the most scholarly books in recent years on a 
classical subject. Professor Flickinger has devoted 
nearly twenty years to researches connected with the 
Greek drama. Even as a graduate student he published 
(1902) an article on The Meaning of iiri tt)s tf/ojHjs in 
Writers of the Fourth Century (Decennial Publications 
of the University of Chicago 6.13-26), and, later, a very 
important dissertation (1904) on Plutarch as a Source 
of Information on the Greek Theater (University of 
Chicago Press). For the last ten years there has not 
been a single year in which one or more important 
articles on the drama did not appear from his pen. I 
emphasize this to show that the present volume, which 
embodies these papers in revised form, though two- 
thirds of the book are new, represents the work of 
nearly a score of years. The book ought to appeal to 
all general as well as technical students of the drama, 
especially as it is written in a readable style and con- 
tains many medieval and modern parallels and quota- 
tions from many modern dramatic critics. It is a good 
sign that real works of scholarship can be produced in 
America even in war times. 

The book is neither literary nor strictly archaeologi- 
cal. There are already many books and articles on the 
literary criticism of the Greek drama and there remains 
to be written a satisfactory book giving all the archaeo- 
logical material bearing on the Greek drama. Pro- 



fessor Flickinger's volume rather deals with dramatic 
technique and with the technical background and 
environment of the Greek drama. It lays special 
stress on the peculiarities and conventions and the 
technical aspect of the Greek drama, showing how the 
Greeks overcame and put to good use the physical 
limitations. After a long introduction, of 117 pages, 
intended primarily for the Greek student, dealing with 
the origin of tragedy and comedy and the Greek theater, 
come chapters on The Influence of Religious Origin 
(119-132), The Influence of Choral Origin (133-161), 
The Influ nee of Actors (162-195), The Influence of 
Festival Arrangements (196-220), The Influence of 
Physical Conditions (221-245), The Influence of 
Physical Conditions (Continued): The Unities (246- 
267), The Influence of National Customs and Ideas 
(269-283), and the Influence of Theatrical Machinery 
and Dramatic Conventions (284-317). Chapter IX 
(318-337) deals with Theatrical Records. The index 
of passages will enable anyone reading a particular play 
to turn to the pages where passages in that play are 
discussed, and the general index will be useful. The 
illustrations are in general excellent 1 , though the 
archaeologist naturally wishes more variety and misses 
many important theaters and theatrical scenes. 

In a review it would not be possible to discuss all the 
much-mooted questions taken up in this volume. 

1 The very crude and inaccurate sketch map in Fig. 2 (where for 
example Attica is labelled "Attic" and the island of Elaphoniscs is 
drawn as part of the Malea peninsula of Laconia) and the primitive 
plan of the Acropolis in Fig. 29 are exceptions. Some of the illus- 
trations would have been improved if taken from better and more 
up-to-date sources. So Fig. 73 should have been reproduced, not 
from the antiquated drawing in Baumeister, but from Furtwangler- 
Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, PI. 90. to which work (PI. 48) 
credit should be given for the Duris psykter reproduced in Fig. 10 
from Hober, who of course took it from that source. Fig. 4, which 
shows, on a Naples crater, preparations for a Satyric drama, is like- 
wise taken from Baumeister; nothing is said about Von Salis's 
excellent article on it, in the Jahrbuch 25 (1910'). 126 f. For the 
British Museum cylix by Brygus (31) also refer to Furtwangler- 
Reichhold, PI. 47, rather than to Baumeister. For the theater at 
Priene (Figs. 63, 64, and 113, 115) there should be a reference to the 
official publication on Priene by Wiegand and Schrader, 235-257, 
and Pis. XVI-XVIII. The worst illustration is the last (333), an 
antiquated and inaccurate drawing of the statue of Euripides in the 
Louvre, with an alphabetical list of his plays, taken from Olarac. It 
gives an entirely inadequate idea of the original portrait of Euripides, 
and the inscriptions are wrong. " A.\ktjjtis (this is given by Pro- 
fessor Flickinger [332] with an E for H) and MeAe'aypos, are com- 
plete. There are traces of the title of another play after 'EVeos, 
and the name Euripides does not occur on the stone (compare 
Giraudon photograph 1515, or Alinari photograph, or Lippold, 
Griechische Portratstatuen, 49, Fig. 5). 

There are abundant bibliographical references throughout, and 
the latest and most significant works are cited. Unfortunately, two 
important articles in the Jahrbuch 32 (1917), 1-15 and 15-104, Zum 
Ursprung von Satyrspiet und Tragodie, by Frickenhaus, and Die 
Herkunft des Tragischen Kostums, by Miss Rieber, were probably 
not accessible in time. That of Solmsen, on Xi\r}v6i ffdrvpos 
ri Tvpos, in Indogermanische Forschungen,30 (1912), 449 ff., as welj 
as Kuhnert's article on Satyros and Silenos, in Roscher's Lexicon, 
and Bulle's Die Silene should have been cited and used in the dis- 
cussion about satyrs. To the bibliography on the origin of tragedy 
(1) might be added Tieche, Der Ursprung der Tragodie (Aarau, 
1915); Wilamowitz's introduction to his translation of Euripides's 
Cyclops, and his Aischylos Interpretationen (1914), 2 and 240 ff.; 
Levi, Rivista di Storia Antica 12 (1908), 201: Nilsson, Die Diony- 
sischen Feste der Athener. Jahrbuch 31 (1916), 323; D. C. Stuart, 
The Origin of Greek Tragedy in the Light of Dramatic Technique, 
Transactions of the American Philological Association 47 (1916), 
173-204; and perhaps also articles in some of the dictionaries, such 
as Navarre's article on Tragoedia, in Daremberg et Saglio. On the 
dramatic art of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Menander, the articles of 
Professor Post in Harvard Studies 16 (1905), 15 ff., 23 (1912), 
71-127, 24 (1913), 111 ff. might have been mentioned, though per- 
haps Professor Flickinger did not think them important enough. 



